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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia,  July  28th,  1854. 

Dr.  J.  Aitken  Meigs. 

Dear  Sir  ; The  earnest  desire  expressed  by  many  of  your  friends  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  admirable  and  instructive  Address,  delivered  by  you  before  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Central  High  School,  on  the  evening  of  the  1.3th 
inst.,  has  induced  us  to  solicit  of  you  the  manuscript  for  publication. 

Hoping  you  ivill  comply  with  our  request,  we  remain 

Your  Sincere  Friends, 


Jno.  T.  Joxes, 

Eev.  G.  L.  Platt, 

Jos.  Dickerson, 

II.  ^FMurtrie,  3I.D., 
Jno.  II.  Watt, 

W.M.  T.  Griffitts,  Jr., 
Francis  West,  M.D., 
Wm.  J.  M’1]lroy, 

S.  G.  Cartledge, 

0.  Landreth, 

Jno.  Cassin, 

Henry  J.  Davis, 

Wji.  Lloyd, 


IMorton  M’ Michael, 

Wh.  Vogdes, 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Jones, 
W.  11.  Gobrecht,  M.D., 
Jos.  Cartledge, 

Wm.  S.  Zantzinger,  M.D., 
Chas.  E.  Lex, 

Wm.  Stirling,  Jr., 

S.  L.  Metcalfe,  M.D., 

E.  Y.  M’Calla, 

Hugh  Cooper  Hanson, 
Franklin  Lloyd, 

George  Gerhard, 


Rynear  Williams,  Jr. 
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Gentlemen : — 


No.  597  Lombard  Street,  July  29th,  1854. 


T yesterday  received  your  polite  note  retiuesting  a copy  of  my  Address  for 
publication. 


bile  It  affords  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  know  that  any  effort  of  mine 
should  so  favorably  impress  your  judgment,  I cannot  but  regret  that  the  Address 
IS  so  httle  worthy  of  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  you.  In  placing  the 
manuscript  at  your  disposal,  permit  me  to  venture  the  liope  that  the  thoughts 
therein  contained  may  not  be  entirely  without  benefit. 

Accept  for  yourselves  the  expression  of  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  this 
distingui.shed  honor,  as  for  the  many  former  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship 
received  at  your  hands. 


With  great  regard, 

I am  yours,  ever  truly, 

J.  A,  Meigs. 


To  Messrs.  J.  T.  Jones. 

J0.SEP11  Dickerson, 

Morton  M'Michael, 

Ch.\rles  E.  Lex, 

Rev.  G.  L,  Platt, 

H.  M fMuETRiE,  M.D., 

S.  L.  Metcalfe,  M.D., 

Wm.  S.  Zantzinger,  M.D., 

And  others. 


ALUMNI  ADDKESS, 


Mr.  President,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association  : — 

Our  unresting  planet  has  measured  half  its  orbit  since  we  last  greeted 
each  other,  face  to  face.  The  day-god  has  breathed  beneficently  all 
over  the  land,  and  the  prolific  earth  yielded  up  rich  increase,  as  of  yore. 
The  brown  places  have  become  green.  Skeleton  trees  no  longer  chide 
the  northern  blast,  but  chant  paeans  of  praise  with  their  leafy  tongues. 
Naked  and  sullen  rocks  have  been  won  to  laughter  by  the  mossy  gifts 
of  summer.  Mighty  rivers  have  broken  their  icy  chains,  and  are  hasten- 
ing, with  joy,  on  their  fertilizing  errands.  The  invisible  spirit  of  air 
has  been  gathering  moisture  from  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep,  and  scat- 
tering it,  with  lavish  hand,  broadcast  over  the  thirsty  soil.  Sleeping 
life  shut  up  in  seed,  and  root,  and  branch,  has  been  waked  to  renewed 
activity  by  the  sunbeam’s  magic  touch,  and  the  glad  vegetation,  strug- 
gling through  the  moist  ground,  decks  itself  in  all-gorgeous  hues,  and 
leaps  up,  an  artless  virgin,  to  the  passionate  embrace  of  the  glowing 
sun. 

Day  and  his  glories  have  been  alternating  with  night  and  her  quiet 
stars.  Day  after  day  has  the  sun  repeated  his  resplendent  march,  call- 
ing men  to  their  accustomed  toils ; night  after  night  has  the  ghostly 
moon,  from  the  “still  temple  of  the  solemn  heavens,”  been  shimmering 
over  city  and  forest,  land  and  sea — on  the  polar  iceberg,  on  the  tropical 
palm. 

Thus  much  nature,  from  whose  peaceful  soul  the  silent  anthem  of  joy 
and  happiness  ever  ascends. 

How  has  it  been  with  man  and  his  interests  ? 

Nations  have  been  stricken  in  the  bloom  of  their  prosperity.  Trade 
languishes  therefrom,  blighted  by  the  fever-heat  of  contention ; while 
the  silken  cords  with  which  commerce  was  binding  the  world  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  have  been  strained  almost  to  bursting  by  the  rude 
hand  of  a despotic  ambition  which  knows  no  limiting  power  but  the 
sword.  Liberty-engendering  civilization  has  been  forced  to  turn  aside 
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from  lier  ameliorating  path,  to  oppose  new  ramparts  against  the  bar- 
baric sea  with  which  her  Muscovite  enemy  threatens  to  engulf  her.  Bat- 
tles have  been  fought,  and  blood  poured  out,  as  a steaming  libation  to 
the  insulted  spirit  of  freedom.  Men  in  the  country  have  ploughed  and 
sowed,  and  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; men  in  crowded,  tired 
cities,  have  delved  and  planted  in  the  teeming  field  of  society,  each  reap- 
ing an  especial  result,  after  his  own  especial  fashion  and  desire.  The 
merchant’s  counting-house  and  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic  have 
known  no  rest.  The  votary  of  science  and  the  student  of  high  art,  have 
alike  blanched  over  the  midnight  toil.  The  astronomer,  from  his  lonely 
tower,  has  given  to  the  world  new  views  and  grander  conceptions  of  the 
star-gemmed  heavens  ; while  the  geologist,  the  man  of  stony  argument, 
has,  with  deathless  energy,  been  gathering  in  the  mysterious  depths  of 
the  “great  globe  itself,”  the  fragmentary  details,  from  which  has  yet 
to  be  constructed  the  history  of  the  dim,  eternal  Past.  In  endless  modes 
has  science  been  tortured  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  being. 
The  arts,  too,  with  unstinting  hand,  have  given  to  society  instruments 
of  good  and  instruments  of  evil,  life-prolonging  conveniences  and  death- 
dealing agents. 

Determined  men  of  the  temperate  zone  are  invading  the  ice-bound 
homes  of  an  hyperborean  people,  in  search  of  their  long-lost  fellows. 
Others,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  been 
opposing  health  and  life  against  fever  and  death,  from  time  immemorial 
fell  guardians  of  the  unknown  African  land. 

Men  have  been  writing  and  reading  ; thinking  and  working ; buying 
and  selling  ; cheating  and  cheated ; pleasing  and  pleased ; suffering 
from  actual  wants  and  weeping  over  imaginary  woes ; marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage ; planning  for  the  future  and  dying  in  the  present. 
Physicians  have  cared  for  the  sick ; divines  have  preached  and  lawyers 
have  plead ; farmers  have  tilled  and  mechanics  toiled — all  absorbed  in 
the  stern  labors  of  an  ever-exacting  master,  the  Present. 

All  this,  and  much,  very  much  more,  since  our  last  semi-annual 
reunion. 

Obedient  to  an  exalted  and  indestructible  instinct  of  our  nature,  we 
have  forsaken,  for  a few  brief  moments,  our  wonted  toil,  and  come 
together  once  more  to  render  tribute,  in  this  gracious  presence,  to  the 
majesty  of  knowledge. 

Through  the  portals  of  our  Alma  Mater,  we  have  this  day  received 
an  accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  Association.  A number  of  young  men, 
neophytes  of  long  and  severe  training,  have  stepped  cheerfully  forth 
into  the  world,  and  in  enrolling  themselves  among  us,  have  proclaimed 
their  resolution  to  take  part  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  hopefully  to 
fight  and  to  pray,  to  labor  and  to  wait ; to  give  and  to  receive  ; — even 
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to  suffer,  if  need  be,  in  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  humanity. 
We,  who  have  been  some  little  time  on  the  battle-field,  are  here  to  re- 
ceive these  untried  brothers,  and  while  we  take  “ new  heart  of  grace” 
in  sight  of  the  enthusiastic  flame  of  their  fresh  and  vigorous  resolves, 
we  would  suggest  to  them  some  modest  counsel  as  to  how  the  battle  is 
going ; the  position  we  ourselves  have  taken  therein ; the  victories  we 
have  won,  and  the  defeats  we  have  sustained.  We  would  point  out  to 
them  where  our  enemies — error  and  doubt — lie  in  ambush,  and  from 
what  quarter  we  may  expect  the  attacks  of  those  cruel  horsemen,  temp- 
tation, sufiFering,  and  persecution. 

Such  a meeting,  then.  Gentlemen,  with  such  an  object  as  this,  is 
fraught  with  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  not  only  to  you  and 
to  myself,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  city,  by  whom  you 
are  surrounded,  and  with  whom  you  are  brought  into  daily  contact  by 
reason  of  your  respective  avocations.  Indeed,  apart  from  all  other 
purposes,  there  is  an  absolute  moral  propriety  in  thus  laying  aside  the 
secular  duties  of  the  life-task,  and  considering,  somewhat  like  the 
Xenophontine  host, 

“ IIow  in  safety, 

Best  we  may  compose  our  present  evils 

With  regard  of  w/iat  we  are  and  where" 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

An  over-estimate  of  the  practical  benefits  resulting  from  such  a proce- 
dure can  scarcely  be  made.  Gladly  would  I behold  more  frequent 
assemblages  like  this.  They  are  particularly  needed  at  this  epoch  of 
history,  to  guard  men  in  society  from  a fearful  evil  already  growing 
and  widening  and  stretching  out  its  evil  shape — a brazen  wall  upon 
the  path  of  progressive  energy.  That  to  which  I allude,  you  have  all 
seen  and  felt.  Thqre  is  with  us,  too  much  of  art  and  artificial  thought; 
too  little  of  nature  and  natural  feeling.  An  undue  devotion  to  the 
present  is  insensibly  but  too  surely  rendering  us  indifferent — unwisely 
indifi'erent — to  that  hereafter  of  which  this  world  is  but  the  shadowy 
threshold.  Hence  the  stern  mandate,  “in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  bread” — originally  intended  as  a judicious  and  wholesome 
influence  applicable  to  our  condition  on  earth — has  been  converted  by 
man  into  a withering  curse,  operating  unspent  beyond  the  grave.  Labor 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  until  its  objects  and  modes  are  almost 
innumerable.  The  wants  of  the  people  have  kept  pace  with,  and  in  not 
a few  instances,  even  exceeded  this  division ; — nay,  have  become  so 
arrogant  and  exacting,  that  any  person,  in  order  to  advance  his  chosen 
pursuit  to  that  degree  of  excellence  demanded  by  his  fellows,  must 
dedicate  to  it  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  must  become  a machine, 
having  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  heart,  nor  brain,  nor  thought  for 
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anything  but  his  calling.  He  must  lose  even  his  individuality  and 
mental  integrity,  and  submit  to  be  identified  with,  and  finally  swallowed 
up  in  that,  which  is  properly  but  the  creature  of  his  wants  ; — and  those 
w'ants  too  often  superfluous  and  unaccordant  with  his  true  dignity. 
Thus  the  physical  man  becomes  the  object  of  an  all-absorbing  care  ; 
while  man  spiritual  is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  neglect.  Nature  is  degraded 
by  art ; God’s  handiwork  forestalled  by  man’s.  The  calling  takes  rank 
before  the  man ; the  slave  becomes  the  master,  the  more  rigid  and  im- 
perative from  having  once  been  the  slave.  In  our  earnest  endeavors  to 
enhance  the  interests  and  capabilities  of  a particular  and  limited  occu- 
pation, we  come  at  last  to  lose  sight  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  man’s 
real  vocation  on  earth,  and  become  in  fact  mere  fractional  men.  Herein 
danger  lies.  For  men  so  restricted,  grow  narrow-minded;  forced  to 
expend  their  energies  in  an  exclusive  channel,  they  constitute,  ere  they 
are  aware,  the  embodiment  of  one  idea.  Always  in  a community  com- 
posed of  such,  liberality  of  sentiment  must  perish.  In  truth,  society 
of  the  present  day  appears  like  a huge  statistical  table,  in  which  men 
are  classified  numerically,  according  to  their  occupations.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  naturalist,  occupations  have  been  exalted  to  the  dignity 
of  species,  of  which  men  are  simply  the  varieties.  According  to  this  re- 
versed and  erroneous  system,  we  are  led  to  view  a nation  as  made  up  of 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  venders  of  merchandize;  curers  of  bodies,  and 
curers  of  souls;  law-makers,  and  cultivators  of  science;  workers  in  brass, 
and  iron,  and  wood.  In  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties,  in  admi- 
nistering to  themselves  and  to  others,  men  forget  that  they  are  men. 
Each  one  gauges  his  neighbor  according  to  a conventional  standard  as 
erroneous  as  it  is  artificial,  and  stamps  him  with  a value  having  re- 
ference to  his  business  capabilities  alone.  This  marketable  valuation 
of  the  man,  is  the  only  one  by  which  his  fellows  care  to  know  him. 
What  are  his  business  habits?  How  does  he  stand  on  ’Change  ? What 
are  his  resources  ? Can  I trust  him  ? How  much  can  I “make  out” 
of  him  ? These  are  the  anxiously  recurring  questions  that  render  men 
judicially  blind  in  the  weary  tread-mill  of  life.  Dollars  and  cents — 
dollars  and  cents.  From  early  dawn,  through  the  livelong  day  and 
night,  the  world-wide  chime  is  ringing.  There  is  no  respectability 
without  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  even  criminal  to  be  without  them. 
He  who  has  two  dollars,  is  twice  as  respectable  as  he  who  has  one ; for 
he  is  twice  as  A'aluable.  This  is  the  world’s  logic,  which  if  it  be  not 
very  legitimate,  nor  very  good,  certainly  has  the  qualifications  of  uni- 
versality and  simplicity.  Go  where  you  will,  money  and  human  worth 
seem  to  be  synonymous.  The  inner  harmonies  of  life,  the  immortal 
hopes,  the  aspirations  after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good — all 
these  that  constitute  the  positive,  ever-living  man — these  unstudied, 
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misunderstood  elements  of  greatness,  are  held  subordinate  to  the  out- 
ward form,  the  changing  fashions  of  a false  and  spiritless  life.  Thus  is 
reason  perverted,  and  made  to  work  in  harness  for  sensual  man.  Thus 
do  we  all  become  mere  routinists  ; and  routinisra  is  a stagnant  life — a 
circular  motion  like  a whirlpool  in  the  midst  of  a river,  while  the  sur- 
rounding waters  of  progress  sweep  unceasingly  on. 

Happily  we  find  in  ourselves  the  compensating  check  to  these  mate- 
rializing tendencies  of  an  artiljcial  life.  In  the  measureless  depths  of 
the  soul  dwells  the  unmistakable  conviction  of  our  antagonism  with  all 
that  is  perishable.  The  possession  of  mind  entails  upon  us  a perpetual 
warfare  with  matter ; and  though  in  the  struggle  often  overcome  by  the 
latter,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  nevertheless  as  opportunity  offers  we 
feel  impelled  to  break  from  these  bonds,  and  reassert  our  right  to  that 
ideal  sphere  to  which  as  spiritual  beings  we  belong. 

In  this  sublime  conflict,  the  high  and  holy  function  of  the  Scholar, 
rises  before  us,  in  all  its  grandeur,  dignity,  and  importance.  Upon  the 
scholar  mainly,  the  success  of  the  battle  depends.  He  is  man’s  sincerest 
friend,  for  he  is  himself  the  best  and  truest  of  men.  Hot  inappropriately, 
therefore,  is  he  represented  in  the  zodiacal  symbolism  of  Hindoo 
mythology,  as -springing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creator  ; for  through 
him,  the  Teacher,  God  speaks  to  the  whole  world.  At  the  sound  of  that 
voice,  the  phantoms  of  ignorance  have  been  hastening  away  over  the 
outstretched  historic  field,  as  the  ghostly  night  before  the  coming  dawn. 
The  scholar  is  the  Master,  for  he  alone  thinks  and  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  knowledge,  and  the  dictates  of  all  sacred  truth.  With 
determined  will,  he  compels  reason  and  nature  to  become  the  adjuncts 
of  faith  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  for  the  higher  duties  of  the  future. 
Therefore  to  him  alone  it  is  given  to  guide  his  fellow-man  through  the 
period  of  earthly  preparation,  towards  that  ideal  which  was  the  goal  of 
a lifelong  aspiration.  Through  the  contemplation  of  nature,  through 
books,  through  action,  through  suffering,  through  pleasure,  the  scholar 
is  ever  elevating  himself,  and  by  noble  e.xample,  ever  teaching  that  the 
true  end  of  life  is  the  ceaseless  perfecting  of  soul,  the  constant  approxi- 
mation to  that  unattainable  perfection  which  is  God’s.  Earth  could  not 
suffer  more  if  the  sun  were  stricken  from  the  ecliptic,  than  mankind 
deprived  of  the  all-glorious  scholar  mind. 

Hid  my  feeble  powers  permit,  I would  on  the  instant  cause  to  appear 
before  you,  as  in  the  magic  glass  of  an  Agrippa,  a grand  panoramic 
view  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  world,  that  you 
might  clearly  trace  therein  what  the  scholar,  that  thoughtful  priest  of 
truth,  hath  done  for  man.  How  he  hath  labored,  and  prayed,  and  suf- 
fered for  him ; how  he  hath  brought  him  out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
into  the  noonday  light  of  knowledge.  How  he  hath  given  him  letters,. 
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arts,  and  science,  and  taught  him  self-reliance  and  self-command.  How  he 
hath  instructed  him  in  the  past,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  future. 
How  he  hath  conquered  nature,  and  shown  incontestably  that  the  world  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  world.  How  he  hath  shown  him  his 
“proper  being,  his  truest  self,  the  man  in  the  man,”*  the  man  as  he 
existed  in  the  divine  mind,  long  ere  the  earth  was  formed,  and  the  fir- 
mament with  its  chiliads  of  stars.  How  he  hath  taught  him  to  reason 
upon  himself  as  God  made  him,  and  not  as  he  has  been  disguised  and 
perverted  by  the  tyranny  of  circumstance. 

“That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  rrherein 
Our  spirits,  like  the  unsteadj'  lizard,  take 
The  tints  that  color,  and  the  food  that  nurtures.”! 

How,  in  short,  he  hath  unsealed  his  eyes,  and  opening  before  him  the 
sublime  volume  of  nature,  pointed  out  to  him  the  wonderful  things  of 
the  “ heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth, that  the 
invisible  things  of  the  almighty  miglit  be  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made, — even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.” 

Briefly  I essay  the  picture,  trusting  more  to  your  thoughtful  imagina- 
tions for  success,  than  to  my  humble  words. 

Come  back  with  me  into  the  dim  twilight  of  time,  and  guided  by  the 
torch  of  the  paleontologist,  let  us  survey  the  aspect  of  organized  nature, 
as  it  then  may  have  appeared.  Dense  forests  of  palms  bend  under  a 
primeval  wind  ; gigantic  arundinacee  and  marsh-plants  skirt  the 
majestic  river,  in  whose  bed  stalks  the  strange  river-horse — Behemoth, 
with  jaws  of  brass  and  bones  of  iron — while  on  the  banks  huge  pachyderms 
and  saurians  bask  and  flounder  out  their  term  of  life.  Hyenas  glare  from 
the  tangled  thickets,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  stately  elephant  and  the 
unwieldy  rhinoceros  disturb  the  sultry  quiet  of  the  noon.  But  see  ! 
adown  the  slopes  of  yonder  mountain  a man  approaches.  He  is  naked 
and  a barbarian.  Armed  with  a club  only,  or  a flint-knife  perhaps,  he 
stands  in  constant  dread  of  the  brute  creation  around.  He  is  very 
timid,  weak,  and  helpless ; hiding  in  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  may- 
hap, and  subsisting  upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  As  yet 
unconscious  of  the  possession  of  intellect,  and  therefore  unaware  of  the 
power  with  which  that  intellect  is  associated,  he  witnesses  with  super- 
stitious awe  the  fierce  storm  and  the  sharp  lightning,  the  loud  thunder, 
and  the  drenching  rain.  The  measure  of  his  existence  is  made  up  of 
eating,  sleeping,  bathing  in  the  river,  climbing  trees,  and  sauntering 
through  the  long  summer  day  in  quiet,  shady  dells,  secure  from  his  brute 

* Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  Aph.  IX. 
f Bulwer,  Richelieu,  or  the  Conspiracy. 
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enemies.  The  circle  of  his  thriftless  life  is  purely  sensuous  ; beyond  its 
bounds  his  obscure  mind  can  travel  not. 

Thousands  of  years  have  since  lapsed  over  the  earth  and  the  man, 
bringing  manifold  change.  The  scholar  has  been  busy.  He  sought 
out  the  rude  child  of  nature,  and  made  haste  to  civilize  and  so  disen- 
thrall him  from  the  yoke  of  the  senses.  The  mental  train  was  fired  by 
a celestial  fiame.  In  the  light  of  its  scintillations,  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  our  race  has  been  accomplished. 

At  what  precise  time  in  the  night  of  human  history,  the  evolution  of 
man’s  dormant  faculties  began,  we  may  perhaps  never  determine.  This 
much,  at  all  events,  we  know — that  five  thousand  years  ago,  this  evolu- 
tion had  merged  into  the  colossal  civilization  of  the  East ; a civilization 
whose  high-toned  character,  power,  and  wealth,  indicated  a growth  of 
centuries.  The  proofs  of  this  tower  up  broadly  and  high  in  the  sacred 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Civilization  is  a creation  of  mind  ; as  the  latter 
varies,  so  does  the  former.  The  ages  or  epochs  of  mind  are  comparable 
with  the  ages  of  nature  or  material  creation.  As  the  earlier  plants  and 
animals  were  of  gigantic  structure  and  size,  so  in  remote  historic  periods 
the  developing  mind  in  its  efforts  towards  an  external  realization  of 
thought,  assumed  a gigantic,  colossal  aspect.  The  imposing  relics  of  the 
pyramid-constructing,  mound-building  people  of  the  East,  and  the  tropical 
West,  are  significant  emblems  of  the  savage  grandeur  of  intellect  in  its 
earliest  phase  of  development.  Even  then,  the  scholar  grappled  with 
his  task.  From  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and  from  the  Puna- 
lands  of  the  Aztec,  his  restless  soul  soared  up  into  the  blue  solitudes  of 
space,  and  held  converse  with  the  stars.  Under  the  form  of  the  primi- 
tive legend  or  myth  (such  as  the  Mexican),*  the  astronomical  results  of 
that  flight  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  scholar  of  the  present 
day  is  even  now  giving  their  proper  scientific  value  to  these  mythological 
relics. t 

But  progressive  effort  faltered.  Man  was  pressed  to  the  earth  by  the 
leaden  hand  of  a despotic  patriarchal  centralization.  The  inaction  of 
mental  death  long  characterized  the  East.  The  scholar  in  despair 
shrunk  from  his  familiar  path.  After  a prolonged  transitionary  period, 
the  crisis  was  at  hand.  That  long-expected,  long-deferred  crisis  came 
at  last.  Oriental  society  was  convulsed  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  nations  that  had  for  many  years  been  tottering  to  their 
fall,  were  ruthlessly  hurled  to  the  ground.  Amidst  the  confusion  and 
darkness  that  ensued,  the  scholar  fled  with  the  rescued  learning  of  the 
past,  and  laid  it  trustingly  at  the  feet  of  the  primitive  Greek.  You  all 
know  the  result.  You  all  know  how  in  Greece  was  established  the 

* Preserved  by  Humboldt  in  bis  Vues  des  Cordilleres. 

f Ethnological  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  1. 
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power  of  a more  democratic,  over  a purely  patriarchal  government ; how 
the  old  slavish  and  colossal  civilization  was  replaced  by  a reasoning  in- 
tellectual one.  How,  as  if  conscious  of  his  destiny,  the  Greek  began 
his  career  by  building  up  pyramids  of  letters,  monuments  of  art,  obelisks 
of  science.  “For  it  is  a remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Greece,”  says  Mitford,  “that  its  oldest  traditionary  memorials  relate 
not  to  war  and  conquest,  generally  the  only  materials  of  the  annals  of 
barbarous  ages,  but  to  the  invention  or  introduction  of  institutions  of 
the  first  necessity  to  political  society,  and  of  arts  even  of  the  first 
necessity  to  political  life.”*  It  took  the  Roman,  the  restless,  resistless 
lover  of  power,  full  seven  centuries  to  disseminate  to  the  world  the 
mental  treasures  which  the  Greek,  through  his  reasoning  independence, 
had  evolved  in  two  hundred  years.  But  during  all  this  time  the  worm 
was  silently  gnawing  at  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree  of  development. 
Notwithstanding  their  aesthetic  grandeur,  neither  the  Grecian  nor  the 
Roman  commonwealths  arose  to  the  conception  that  unceasing,  indefinite 
progress  and  political  stability  were  compatible  with  individual  freedom 
alone.  With  them,  individual  was  merged  into  political  liberty  ; the 
state  was  everything,  the  individual  nothing.  The  much-lauded  classical 
patriotism  was  the  degradation,  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  party  or 
government  to  which  the  person  belonged.  A true  patriotism  teaches 
the  exaltation  of  the  community,  the  amelioration  of  society  through 
self-cultivation,  self-advancement  alone. 

One  thousand  years,  and  all  was  again  in  confusion — confusion  set- 
tling down  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  mediaeval  period.  Again  the 
scholar  stood  the  friend  of  man.  To  his  comprehensive  vision  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  no  hope  for  human-kind  until  it  had  parsed  from 
beneath  the  despotic  cloud  of  communitism.  “ Home-keeping  youths 
have  ever  homely  wits.”  As  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  nations. 
For  the  proof  of  this  look  to  the  history  of  that  fossilized  people,  the 
Chinese.  The  spirit  of  non-intercourse  so  sedulously  cultivated  by 
them,  has  been  proof  against  the  activity,  by  which,  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  surrounded.  The  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  external  intercourse  and  activity,  was  the  redeeming  thought 
for  Europe.  Close  upon  it  followed  the  efficient  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  redemption.  The  revelation  of  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet  fell  upon  the  benighted  nations  of  the  Old  World  like  a genial 
shower  upon  a withered  field.  From  its  offspring,  commerce — “ the 
calm  health  of  nations” — resulted  that  truly  democratic  and  growing 
civilization,  which,  after  giving  to  Central  Europe  her  greatness,  and 
to  England  her  maritime  powmr,  has  unfalteringly  held  on  its  westward 


* History  of  Greece,  Vol.  I. 
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way ; and  now,  upon  our  own  continent,  under  more  liberal  auspices, 
is  soaring  grandly  upward,  and  though  still  imperfect,  is  the  nearest 
earthly  approach  to  that  happy  condition  of  society  in  which  every 
member,  acting  out  freely  and  honestly  his  part,  government  becomes 
obsolete — no  longer  of  any  use. 

Such  is  the  general  picture ; examine  it  more  attentively  for  a mo- 
ment. See  how  those  true  children  of  the  sun,  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity have  been  delivered  into  the  hand  of  man,  as  bond-servants, 
obedient  to  his  call.  Learn  from  the  photographer,  how  light  doeth  his 
bidding  right  well.  Behold  how  from  certain  gross  chemical  elements 
skilfully  combined,  has  been  evolved  that  mysterious  calorific  force, 
that  miniature  thunder  and  lightning,  the  power  of  gunpowder ; which, 
to  use  the  words  of  a philosophical  friend,  “ has  essentially  modified  the 
condition  of  the  human  race ; for  it  thenceforward  secured  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  of  civilization,  which  can  never  again  be  arrested  by 
the  incursions  of  barbarous  hordes,  nor  the  light  of  knowledge  be  in 
embryo  as  during  the  early  periods  of  history.”*  With  consummate 
skill  the  marriage  of  water  and  heat  was  effected.  The  child  of  that 
marriage  has  grown  to  he  an  herculean  aid  to  onward-moving  humanity. 
Certainly  steam  is  a benefactor  to  the  race.  The  printing  press  and 
the  electric  telegraph  have  become  the  handmaids  of  thought.  By 
their  assistance  the  latter  expands  uninterruptedly  and  in  every  direc- 
tion, through  time  and  space.  The  invention  of  Faust  binds  together 
the  past  and  the  present ; the  trained  thunderbolt  of  Jove  links  to  each 
other  widely-separated  towns  and  tracts,  lying  in  different  latitudes  and 
longitudes.  The  obstructing  seas  are  defied ; and  already  the  electric 
connection  of  continents  is  being  removed  from  the  domain  of  specula- 
tion into  that  of  reality. 

The  scholar’s  “pure  intellect,  grounding  its  exertions  upon  a moderate 
number  of  very  elementary  propositions  in  theoretical  mechanics  and 
geometry,”  has  given  to  man  “ almost  all  the  great  combinations  of 
modern  mechanism  and  many  of  its  refinements  and  nicer  improve- 
ments.”t  Among  mechanical  aids  to  the  physical  senses,  two  stand  pre- 
eminently forth  for  the  wonders  they  disclose,  though  the  inventions,  as 
it  were,  of  yesterday.  The  telescope  shows  us  worlds  scattered  through 
the  infinity  of  space  ; the  microscope  reveals  worlds  crowded  into  the 
minutest  atoms.  We  are  poised  in  wondering  awe  betwixt  the  great 
and  small.  The  microscope  has  exposed  endless  creations  of  animal 
life,  floating  hither  and  thither  in  the  aerial  ocean,  animating  the  crust 
of  the  earth  and  disporting  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  animals  and  plants. 
Activities — creative,  preservative,  and  reproductive  ; activities  as  varied 

* Dr.  Metcalfe.  Caloric ; its  agencies  in  the  Phenomena  of  Nature,  Vol.  I. 

f Sir  John  Herschell.  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
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as  wonderful  are  displayed  in  a drop  of  water  or  in  the  simplest  vege- 
table germ.  The  telescope  brings  to  view  unnumbered  millions  of  stars, 
filling  what  to  the  naked  e^^e  is  blank  and  cheerless  space  ; — stars  so  far 
removed  as  to  require  14,000  years  to  send  their  light  to  the  earth. 
Even  the  distances  of  some  fixed  stars  have  been  determined,  the  planets 
weighed  as  in  a balance,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  orbital  motions  calcu- 
lated. Who  but  the  scholar  could  have  weighed  the  mass  of  Neptune, 
numbered  the  years  of  its  revolution,  and  ascertained  the  dimensions  of 
its  orbit,  ere  that  planet  was  seen  by  mortal  eye  ? Who  but  the  scholar 
could  have  taught  us,  that  as  our  earth  rotated  on  its  axis,  and  revolved 
around  the  sun,  it  was  also  subject  to  a translatory  motion  in  space 
which  was  silently  but  surely  hurrying  it  towards  a distant  point  in  the 
heavens  ?* 

But  time  forbids  me  farther  to  unroll  the  canvas  which  bears  this 
picture.  Suffice  it  to  know — as  the  records  of  geology,  archaeology, 
ethnology,  and  all  the  sciences  in  fact  amply  prove — that  the  scholar, 
through  long  ages,  has  been  converting  the  round  world  into  a vast 
laboratory  in  which  he  has  been  making  observations,  geological  and 
astronomical  ; and  conducting  experiments,  electrical  and  physiological, 
until  the  framework  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  structure  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  the  laws  of  reproduction,  nutrition,  and 
decay,  have  been  in  great  part  revealed.  Until  finally  he  has  tracked 
out  the  circles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  shown  their  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  pursued  life  itself  to  the  very  threshold  of  her 
inmost  recess. 

In  this  world,  mind  only  is  immortal.  Its  legitimate  attributes  are 
power  and  truth,  sprung  from  the  same  eternal  essence,  whence  mind 
itself  emanates.  Corporeal  man  is  but  the  physical  accompaniment  or 
appendage  of  mind  ; the  material  medium  or  substratum  through  which, 
and  by  means  of  which,  mind  and  matter  mutually  influence  each  other. 
As  disturbance  of  organism  is  antecedent  to  disturbed  function,  so  varia- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  medium,  precedes  variation  in  influence. 
Nay,  more,  the  former  alteration,  in  all  probability,  bears  to  the  latter, 
the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  Now  the  philosophic  naturalist,  general- 
izing upon  the  accumulated  details  of  his  science,  is  constantly  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  every  living  creature  in  the  animal  scale  is  exactly 
fitted  to  occupy  a definite  place,  which  place  is  indicated  by  what  has 
been  called  the  totality  of  the  animal’s  framework.  This  totality  of  or- 
ganism, is  strictly  and  beautifully  adapted  to  certain  instincts,  so  that 
the  animal  is  perfectly  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  Creator  has  surrounded  it.  In  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
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higher  instinctive  creatures,  specific  differences  in  organic  form  become 
apparent.  So,  likewise,  as  we  advance  from  the  least  to  the  most  intel- 
lectual variety  of  the  rational  mammal — man,  our  attention  cannot  fail 
to  be  arrested  by  the  continued  and  wonderfully  exact  adaptation  of 
organic  form  to  the  purposes  of  mind.  Body  is  fitted  to  soul,  as  the 
passive  tool  to  the  skilful  hand  of  the  artisan.  Mind  is  essentially  the 
man;  it  is  the  generic  characteristic  separating  him  from  the  brute 
creation.  Man,  therefore,  is  a part  of  nature  only  so  far  as  relates  to 
his  body,  which  is  external  to  mind,  and  therefore  as  much  a part  of 
nature  as  a cloud,  a mountain,  a field,  or  a tree.  Very  fortunately  is 
this  so,  since  nature  is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  without 
a body  or  some  such  gross  agent,  I doubt  if  the  latter  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  former.  Mind  originates  in  God.  Everywhere  it  must 
be  the  same  in  essence.  It  is  almost  certain  history,  that  as  the  physi- 
cal character  of  the  earth’s  surface  altered,  the  species  of  animals  (as 
shown  by  their  fossil  remains)  and  consequently  their  peculiar  instincts 
varied.  The  observant  traveller  is  early  impressed  by  the  shifting 
character  of  nature’s  scenery.  The  toiit-ensemhh  changes  more  or  less, 
with  every  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude.  To  a certain  extent,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  organic  kingdoms,  for  we  find  different  animals  and 
plants  confined  to  different  geographical  regions.  Man,  however,  lives 
and  thrives  any  and  everywhere,  from  the  frozen  ■wastes  of  the  extreme 
North,  to  the  burning  plains  of  the  tropics.  In  this  wide  range,  the 
character  and  power  of  nature’s  influence  are  variable  elements.  By 
varying  the  structure  of  the  investing  body,  God  seems  to  have  adapted 
the  one,  general  Mind,  to  the  differing  circumstances  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. In  this  manner  is  man  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  true  idea  of 
the  unity  of  man  ; nay,  more,  of  the  unity  and  self-consistency  of  crea- 
tion. Science  and  a strict  philosophy,  may  yet  reconcile  specific  differ- 
ence of  organism,  with  incorporeal  or  spiritual  unity. 

Man,  then,  is  duplex.  As  a physical  being — as  composed  of  muscle, 
bone,  and  nerve,  he  belongs  to  the  noble  plan  of  a material  creation. 
The  complexity  of  his  organization  renders  him  the  primary  unit  in  that 
plan.  The  anatomist,  viewing  him  as  a true  machine,  as  a system  of 
contrivances,  a series  of  adaptations  of  means  to  ends,*  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  zoological  scale,  assigns  him  a distinct  order  in  natural  classifica- 
tion, of  which  he  is  the  only  genus. f But  as  Guyot  well  said,  “ The 
physical  man,  however  admirable  may  be  his  organization,  is  not  the 
true  man ; he  is  not  an  aim,  but  a means ; he  is  not  an  end,  like  the 
animal,  but  a beginning.” J Within  him  dwells  that  spiritual  essence, 

* Ethnological  Journal,  Old  Series,  No.  1. 
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that  reasoning  soul,  in  reference  to  which  alone,  he  was  made  in  the 
image  of  the  Almighty,  and  through  which  he  becomes  God’s  delegated 
viceroy  on  earth.  Of  the  earth  a part,  he  is  yet  immeasurably  removed 
by  his  spirit.  The  first  determined  efforts  of  reason,  carry  him  above 
the  purely  material  in  nature,  to  the  full  conception  of  its  pervading 
spirit — the  Pantheos,  the  “ too  Koc;!j.ou'’  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Still  unsatisfied,  he  strains  his  eyes  towards  the  invisible  beyond,  ever 
anxious  to  catch  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  one  only  God,  the  Aoj'o^,  the 
Word  that  maketh  alive. 

At  once  spiritual  and  earthly,  man  is  in  contact  with  both  God  and 
nature.  This  double  relation  is  the  means  of  his  development.  The 
beginning  of  this  development  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  entire  period 
of  physical  life.  Its  consummation  is  the  endless  work  of  the  illimitable 
future.  For  each  of  us,  as  members  of  the  human  family,  there  is  a 
twofold  destiny.  Whence  we  came,  thither  we  are  tending.  The  micro- 
cosm like  the  macrocosm,  has  two  motions.  Body  and  soul  track  out 
their  respective  circles  of  destiny.  Made  of  the  same  clay,  the  grave 
gapes  for  us  all.  Dust  to  dust  is  the  irrevocable  fiat.  Inexorable  mother 
earth  claims  us  as  her  own,  Saturn-like,  devouring  her  children.  But 
the  expansive  soul  dies  not.  Freed  of  its  earthly  tenement,  it  soars  to- 
wards God  ; thus  reaching  through  the  death  of  the  body,  that  ideal 
which  in  life  was  unattainable,  though  ever,  ever  approachable. 

You  are  psychical  beings.  For  you  it  was  written,  “Love  God  and 
thy  neighbor.”  This  is  the  Scriptural  law  and  the  creative.  You  can 
have  none  other,  you  need  none  other ; for  in  it  all  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  begins  and  ends.  Necessarily,  therefore,  of  every  one  of 
you  is  required  a twofold  development.  For  you  each  stand  doubly  re- 
lated to  the  now,  which  is  transitory,  and  to  the  hereafter,  which  is 
ever  enduring. 

Long  ere  you  were  unwittingly  ushered  into  the  world,  as  members  of 
the  great  body  politic,  progression  was  (and  still  is)  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  promote  your  enjoyment,  add  to  your  comfort,  and  even  to  give  an 
ornamental  excellence  and  finish  to  the  accompaniments  of  your  exist- 
ence. L;3tters,  science,  and  art,  have  been  travelling,  oftentimes  foot- 
sore, over  a weary  road,  to  bestow  upon  you  benefits  unknown  to  your 
predecessors.  The  past  is  full  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  made  for 
your  benefit ; of  mighty  examples  of  the  good  and  great,  enacted  for 
your  edification.  If,  then,  your  daily  wants  are  better  cared  for  ; if  the 
humblest  among  you  are  better  clothed  and  lodged  than  the  ancient 
kings  of  France  or  England;  if  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  is 
more  exalted  and  better  defined ; if  the  intellectual  demands  of  our  na- 
ture are  more  efficiently  and  more  elegantly  complied  with, — then  remem- 
ber, that  just  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received,  is  the  demand  made 
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upon  you  for  compensating  exertion.  Society,  through  the  aid  of  the 
scholar,  has  done  much,  very  much  for  you ; from  the  storehouse  of  its 
laboriously  collected  experience,  you  have  drawn  freely  and  without 
stint.  The  essential  comforts,  the  utilitarian  aids,  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant accomplishments,  the  humanizing  knowledge  of  nature,  are  so 
many  talents  intrusted  to  your  care,  to  he  repaid  with  interest.  The 
law  is  imperative  ; each  and  every  individual  must  liquidate  the  debt 
he  owes  to  humanity.  In  all  justice,  therefore,  you  cannot  be  idle  if 
you  would  ; you  dare  not,  if  you  could.  He  who  shrinks  from  the  work 
before  him,  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  that  curse  ever  cling- 
ing to  standing  still.*  Such  an  one  contradicts  himself,  remaining  in 
discord  with  the  deep  and  abiding  purposes  of  his  being. 

Your  own  intellectual  wants  and  interests  entail  upon  you  an  intel- 
lectual energy  which,  charity-like,  beginning  at  home,  expands  until  it 
has  penetrated  the  mass  and  reached  and  affected  the  very  circum- 
ference of  humanity.  Having  strengthened  your  mind  by  gathering 
carefully  the  active  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  the  living  benefits  of  the 
present,  think  not  to  say,  I will  now  rest.  You  cannot  rest.  The  grave 
itself,  is  the  commencement  of  a new  life. 

Your  intellectual  interests,  then,  you  must  cultivate ; for  to  their 
education  all  actual  and  solid  advancement  of  the  condition  of  society, 
stands  directly  related.  Very  truly,  you  cannot  all  be  scholars;  I use 
the  term  in  its  highest  philosophical  acceptation.  Nor  is  the  work  of 
increasing  and  perfecting  knowledge  demanded,  or  even  expected,  of 
every  member  in  society.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  become  a 
Bacon. 

Science  is  the  work  of  two  orders  of  mind.  The  first  narrowly  in- 
spects nature  and  her  modes  of  action,  institutes  artificial  experiments, 
carefully  collects  and  tabulates  observations  and  facts.  These  consti- 
tute the  capital,  the  basal  or  fundamental,  and  therefore  unalterable 
statistics  of  science.  The  second  is  the  higher  order.  It  rises  above 
the  level  of  facts,  and  taking  a comprehensive  survey  of  them,  endea- 
vors to  deduce  those  generalizations  which  we  call  “laws  of  nature.” 
These  two  varieties  of  mind  are  mutually  supporting,  and  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  education  of  scientific  intellect.  Without  data,  generaliza- 
tion would  be  impossible,  and  without  generalization  men  could  never 
rise  above  mere  phenomena  or  effects,  or  conditions  of  existence.  A 
natural  law  implies  a lawmaker.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  active  mode  of 
causation,  the  medium  of  the  efficient  cause.  Thus  a truthful  general- 
ization carries  the  mind  from  a survey  of  phenomena  up  towards  the 
Ineffable  Cause  of  all  things. 

* Goethe,  Die  Aphorismen  fiber  Naturwissenschaft. 
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In  literature,  likewise,  are  two  classes — the  originators  of  thought  and 
the  systematizers  or  compilers.  The  latter,  by  a practical  method  and 
a judicious  selection  and  arrangement,  give  to  the  labors  of  the  scholar 
a wide  dissemination,  and  render  them  more  prolific  for  good  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

So  in  society  the  mass  cannot  originate.  To  the  few  only  is  allotted 
the  high  function  of  discovering  and  developing  truth.  But  the  minds 
of  all  are  alike  fashioned  in  the  mould  of  a progressive  tendency. 
Therefore,  although  you  cannot  all  add  to  the  stock  of  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  community,  you,  at  least,  can  and  ought  to  take  as 
active  a part  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  fostering  this  progressive 
tendency.  You  are  called  upon  to  co-operate  thoughtfully  with  those 
who,  with  laboring  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  are  urging  on  the  car  of  pro- 
gress. Y^ou  should  endeavor,  by  all  possible  and  honorable  means,  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  application  of  the  accumulated  facts  of  knowledge, 
— give  to  them  a more  practical  bearing,  and  render  more  expansive 
their  beneficent  influence.  The  law  of  reciprocity  is  binding,  and  must 
be  fulfilled  in  some  manner,  for  it  is  inseparable  from  the  true  idea  or 
purport  of  society.  As  among  the  Highland  clans,  fleet  runners,  at 
the  command  of  their  chief,  bore  the  flaming  torch  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let, summoning  the  clansmen  to  arm  themselves  for  battle, — so  humanity 
calls  upon  every  one  to  carry  to  his  neighbor  the  torch  of  knowledge, 
that  the  mass  may  be  aroused  to  the  battle  with  ignorance ; and  as  the 
retainer  who  disobeyed  suffered,  so  wdll  he  who  endeavors  to  avoid  his 
manifest  duty.  You  can  all  do  something.  You  are  each  differently 
circumstanced,  not  only  in  regard  to  your  business  calling,  but  also  in 
relation  to  the  influences  of  education  and  mental  predilections.  Hence 
you  will  be  led  to  view  things  not  in  the  same  manner  as  your  neigh- 
bors ; and  reasoning  differently  upon  them,  perhaps,  arrive  at  different 
inferences  and  conclusions.  These  continually-recurring  results  of 
thought  and  activity,  if  they  have  in  them  the  vitality  of  truth,  you 
must  give  to  the  people  at  large,  as  willingly  as  you  would  share  a loaf 
with  a starving  brother.  Thus,  by  small  opportunities,  well  studied  and 
well  improved,  you  will  cause  the  spirit  of  your  usefulness  to  extend 
and  widen  little  by  little  from  its  centre  in  yourself,  until  its  healthful 
vibrations  are  felt  in  unknown  places,  giving  rise  to  results  as  happy  as 
unexpected.  It  matters  but  little  how  insignificant  soever  your  efforts 
may  be,  do  your  work  with  a willing  heart  and  an  active  hand,  and  your 
reward  is  certain.  The  sower  casts  a handful  of  minute  seed  into  the 
ground ; after  many  days,  it  is  food  for  a hungry  multitude.  Toil  on, 
nothing  doubting,  and  the  increase  will  bless  and  shelter  you,  as  a green 
tree  on  the  hot  noontide  road. 
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“ To  do 

That  -n-hich  lies  before  us  in  our  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.” 

Whether  the  work  be  great  or  small  in  its  effects,  we  may  not  always 
foreknow ; but  that  it  cannot  remain  unproductive  we  are  well  assured. 
The  widow’s  mite  was  of  more  value  than  the  gifts  of  the  rich  men. 
Recollect  you  exist  not  for  the  sake  of  existence,  or  fame,  or  wealth, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  German  scholar,  “ To  become  even  morally 
better  yourself,  and  to  make  all  around  you  physically  and  morally 
better  also ; and  thus  augment  your  own  happiness  without  any  limit.”* 

You  are  members  of  society, — a perfectly  natural  institution  spring- 
ing from  the  social  impulse  wisely  planted  in  the  heart  of  man.  In 
primitive  times,  when  man  w’as  more  animal  and  less  intellectual  than 
at  present,  this  innate  principle  prevented  his  utter  annihilation  from 
the  accidents  of  nature  or  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  whom  he  then 
regarded  with  fear.  Through  this  principle,  also,  all  individual  ad- 
vancements made  throughout  the  historic  period  have  been  preserved 
for  the  whole  race.  If  men  had  remained  isolated,  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  each  one  would  have  perished  with  him,  leaving  the 
human  family  none  the  wiser  nor  better  therefrom.  Society  is,  in 
reality,  but  the  free  reciprocal  activity  in  which  the  people  of  a parti- 
cular country  stand  related  to  each  other.  Its  result  is  mutual  im- 
provement. It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  material  or  physical 
means  by  which  the  progressive  development  of  .man,  and  his  approxi- 
mation towards  perfection,  is  accomplished.  He,  therefore,  who  wholly 
withdraws  himself  from  communion  with  his  kind,  is  not  true  to  his 
duty.  Such  an  one  turns  his  back  upon  suffering  humanity,  burying 
his  mind  in  selfishness.  Be  ye  sure  the  buried  talent  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  him.  Some  more  honest  brother  will  accomplish  the 
neglected  task,  and  successfully  claim  the  remuneration. 

A portion  of  society,  politically  organized,  becomes  a state  or  nation; 
and  the  history  of  a nation  is,  after  all,  but  the  collective  biography  of 
the  individual  minds  composing  that  nation.  The  lives  of  the  greatest 
citizens  may  constitute  the  largest  and  most  imposing  chapter  in  that 
biography,  but  the  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  the  obscurest  person 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  completion.  The  public  mind  is  the  sum 
total  of  private  minds.  In  this  view,  society  is  seen  to  be  constructed 
from  within  outwardly.  Those  institutions  which  we  call  laws,  govern- 
ment, customs,  manners,  &c.,  are  merely  the  external  forms,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  of  the  internal  spirit.  Ever  the  spirit  must 
give  definite  shape  and  form  to  gross  matter.  Always  the  mind  shapes 
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the  civil  government  unrler  which  it  obediently  dwells.  The  debased 
spirit  of  oriental  communities,  never  rising  above  a simple  deification  of 
nature,  bodies  itself  forth  into  innumerable  despotisms, — mushroom 
growths  clustering  a rank  soil.  Men  talk  wildly  of  disseminating  re- 
publicanism, now  and  at  once,  all  over  the  world.  The  world  is  not  yet 
ready  for  the  attempt.  The  fulness  of  time  still  lingers  on  the  distant 
horizon.  Tyranny  and  a slavish-minded  community  are  inseparable. 
Evidently  you  cannot  graft  republicanism  on  such  a community,  seeing 
that  republicanism  naturally  and  invariably  presupposes  a free-spirited, 
brave,  and  progressive  people.  The  Magna  Charta  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  but  the  formal  declaration  to  the  world  at  large,  that 
American  men  were  free  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  The  fact, 
though  novel  and  startling  to  a haughty  and  domineering  aristocracy, 
was  not  absolutely  new.  Ever  since  the  foot  of  the  Puritan  first  touched 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  it  had  been  familiarly  recognized  in  the  growing 
self-reliance  which  self-thinking  begets.  A republic  can  grow  out  of, 
and  rest  upon,  a healthy  public  mind  only.  But  a healthy  public  mind 
necessarily  presupposes  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  state.  Hereby  your  duty  not  only  as  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  as  cosmo-republicans,  is  made  clear.  Your  duty  to  your 
country,  and  through  it  to  all  other  nations  under  the  sun,  is  the  gene- 
ralized expression  for  the  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves  personally. 

Extreme  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime — fearful  obstacles  to  social 
advancement — are  pouring  into  our  land.  These  dangerous  importa- 
tions we  daily  witness.  Shall  we  witness  them  idly  ? Remember  that 
ignorance  is  the  herald  of  despotism — that  poverty  and  crime  are  busy 
elements  of  discord  in  the  political  economy  of  any  nation — that  the 
existence  of  all  three  teaches  us  how  little  of  true  liberty,  true  equality, 
and  true  fraternity  there  is  among  men.  The  conviction  is  strong 
within  me,  that  if  ever  our  fair  republic  is  betrayed, — if  ever  its  liber- 
ties are  trampled  under  foot  and  forgotten,  it  wall  be  through  the 
lethean  influence  of 


“ Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance.” 

Shakspeaee. 

History  makes  no  record  of  an  ignorant  republic.  The  terms  are 
incompatible.  Freedom  dies  before  the  strong  blast  of  ignorance,  as 
the  green  leaf  withers  before  the  simoom.  Happy  you,  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  in  this  free  and  enlightened  land.  Yet  a little  while  and  you 
will  be  numbered  among  the  custodians  of  the  Federal  Union — a Union 
characterized  by  religious  liberty,  representative  institutions,  and  the 
unshackled  spirit  of  inquiry.  Here  is  a weighty  responsibility.  In  the 
language  of  an  illustrious  deceased,  “ This  lovely  land,  this  glorious 
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liberty,  these  benign  institutions,  the  clear  purchase  of  our  fathers,  are 
yours; — yours  to  enjoy,  yours  to  preserve,  yours  to  transmit.”*  Look 
■well  to  the  sacred  trust,  lest  it  become  -worm-eaten  and  perish  in  your 
hands;  crumbling  away  into  dust  even  -while  you  enjoy  it.  The  blood 
of  your  forefathers,  the  gathered  experience  of  the  past,  the  great  hopes 
of  humanity,  all  appeal  to  you  to  maintain  at  every  hazard  those  insti- 
tutions to  -which  you  are,  to  which  we  all  are  so  much  indebted.  All 
that  you  are,  all  that  you  possess,  you  owe  to  that  intellectual  liberty 
which  flourishes  on  our  soil  as  it  does  in  no  other  land.  You  can  hope 
to  pay  the  debt  only  by  fostering  religion,  cultivating  morality,  and 
disseminating  knowledge  throughout  the  community.  The  battle  be- 
tween knowledge  and  ignorance  is  now  being  fought  all  over  the  -u’orld, 
but  nowhere  with  more  activity  than  among  us,  for  nowhere  are  such 
great  interests  involved.  American  liberty  is  the  world’s  liberty. 
L’^nder  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  mighty  power  of  intellect  alone 
can  preserve  that  liberty.  Earnest,  thoughtful  men  are  well  convinced 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  strongest  column  of  support  to 
the  noble  edifice  of  American  greatness — a column  essentially  based 
upon  the  Public  School  System,  as  upon  a rock,  an-d  whose  perpetuity 
is  to  be  maintained  by  the  reflective  habits  and  knowledge-diffusing 
efforts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  beloved  commonwealth. 

The  little  Puritan  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  scarcely 
seventeen  years  old,|  when  it  witnessed  an  act  which  dimly,  but  none 
the  less  certainly,  foreshadowed  the  succeeding  glorious  events  of  our 
history.  I allude  to  the  ordinance  providing  that  every  town  of  fifty 
families,  or  householders,  should  support  a reading  and  -writing  school ; 
and  that  every  town  of  an  hundred  families,  or  householders,  should 
maintain  a grammar  school.  These  were  supported  by  taxation  or 
assessment,  for  it  was  justly  argued,  that  the  community  at  large  was 
benefited  by  the  education  of  its  you^h. 

In  the  school-house,  then,  American  Independence  began  its  career, 
— by  the  school-house  alone  can  it  be  perpetuated.  The  absolute  in- 
tegrity and  safety  of  our  country  demands  the  establishment  of  a school 
in  every  town  and  village  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  From  a properly-conducted  school-system  results 
a thinking  community,  and  a thinking  community  is  always  a free  com- 
munity. The  thoughtful  man  is  ever  the  most  independent. 

Some  there  are  who  still  regard  our  government  as  an  experiment ; 
the  greatest  of  all  experiments,  they  confess,  but  one  whose  success  is 
by  no  means  positively  and  definitely  settled.  “Is  this  boasted  Union 
to  be  permanent  ?”  insultingly  asks  Knox. I That  question  is  addressed 
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to  YOU ; for  yon  it  is  heavy  with  interest ; from  you  must  come  the  clear 
and  decisive  answer.  Young  America  must  bethink  and  bestir  himself 
in  this  matter.  The  question  lies  right  across  his  track.  He  cannot 
evade  it ; he  can  neither  crawl  under  it,  nor  fly  over  it,  nor  yet  pass  it 
by  on  the  other  side.  He  must  face  and  wrestle  with  it,  for  it  is  the 
test  of  the  legality  of  his  assumption  to  that  manhood  which  for  some 
time  has  so  astonished  the  elders  of  his  family.  He  must  do  something, 
else  his  venerable  Uncle  will  think  him  fuller  of  high-sounding  words 
than  deep-reaching  deeds. 

Yes,  young  men.  Brother  Alumni,  upon  you  devolves  the  future  pos- 
session of  this  commonwealth,  the  administration  of  its  government,  the 
support  of  its  free  institutions.  Prepare  for  your  task ; earnestly, 
solemnly,  thoughtfully,  prepare.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you, 
the  hopes  of  the  world  are  with  you,  the  strong  heart  of  the  struggling 
nations  beats  in  measured  cadence  with  your  active  thoughts.  As  you 
act  foolishly  or  wisely,  these  eyes  will  scorn  or  smile  upon  you,  these 
hopes  will  curse  or  bless  you,  this  heart  Avill  beat  timidly  or  boldly — 
will  tremble  with  pain  or  pleasure.  Let  not  this  Union  prove  a doubt- 
ful experiment.  Build  it  up,  rather,  a pillar  of  granite,  and  grave  on 
its  summit  the  words  of  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness,  that  the  down- 
trodden of  earth  may  see  them  and  be  encouraged.  The  word  of  en- 
couragement is  worth  millions  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Even  now  is  the 
effort  required,  for  the  swelling  tide-wave  of  the  conflict  is  sounding 
hoarsely  in  our  ears. 

The  machinery  of  our  government  is  simple.  Its  simplicity  is  its 
strength.  You  all  can  understand  it  if  you  will;  you  all  must  under- 
stand it,  if  you  would  control  and  guide  it  aright.  Our  Constitution, 
the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  of  the  various  legislative  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  are  but  the  direct  and  simple  expressions  of  the  Will  of  the 
people.  The  people  made,  therefore  they  obey  them.  They  can  unmake 
and  disobey  them,  if  they  wish.  The  whole  affair  is  in  their  own  hands. 
No  House  of  Hapsburgh  monopolizes  the  law-making,  law-executing 
power,  among  us.  No  imperial  Czar  boasts  that  he  does  what  he  likes 
with  us  and  ours,  permitting  us  in  return  simply  to  say  what  we  please.* 
No  “Nephew  of  his  Uncle,”  seizing  the  governing  reins,  deliberately 
rides  us  down  under  the  arrogant  wheels  of  his  ambition.  No  ; the 
will  of  the  mass  is  the  law,  and  as  that  will  alters,  so  does  the  law.  The 
people  alone  act,  the  people  alone  are  responsible.  Therefore,  whether 
the  Republic  grow  strong  and  redeem  the  pledges  given  to  freedom,  or 
prove  craven  to  its  trust ; whether  the  land  blossom  like  the  rose,  or 
“cream  and  mantle  like  a standing  pond;”  whether  the  body  politic 
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glow  with  health,  or  waste  with  disease,  will  be  for  you,  as  part  of  the 
people,  to  determine.  As  you  think  and  act  honestly  and  sincerely  and 
disinterestedly  in  behalf  of  your  country,  so  will  the  machinery  of  state 
move  with  profound  gladness  and  increasing  power ; so  will  the  entire 
world  prosper,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  do  with  such  an  example  before  it. 
An  engine  mightier  than  the  Archimedean  lever  is  in  your  hands.  You 
have  knowledge,  opportunities  to  acquire  still  more ; and  above  all,  op- 
portunities to  apply  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  society; — great 
and  glorious  opportunities  to  call  .out  all  the  reflective  habits  that 
under  other  circumstances  might  slumber  unknown,  unheard,  and  unfelt 
in  your  bosoms.  Look  for  examples  to  the  representative  men  of  the 
past,  to  the  model  men  of  the  present ; look  to  society  for  objects  upon 
which  to  exert  your  thoughts,  for  motives  to  action ; look  to  God  for 
support.  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  of  you  must  be  sown  the 
seeds  of  an  ethico-intellectual  culture.  This  done,  all  is  done.  The 
evolution  of  the  tree  of  life  is  the  necessary  result.  The  development 
of  the  Republic  keeps  pace  therewith.  It  cannot  be  checked,  but  is 
supported  by  individual  efforts  towards  perfection,  as  the  vine  is  borne 
up  by  the  oak. 

Again,  you  have  other  interests  ; higher  and  still  more  important ; at 
once  personal  and  moral  in  signification.  These,  also,  require  a pecu- 
liar education.  Through  his  intellectual  culture  mainly,  the  duty  of  the 
individual  towards  society  is  discharged.  His  moral  culture  concerns 
himself,  chiefly.  Upon  it  depends  his  present  happiness  and  future 
condition.  Moral  perfection  is  by  man  unattainable.  The  attribute  of 
God  cannot  become  that  of  man.  Nevertheless,  the  path  thitherward 
leading  is  open  to  all,  and  ever  the  voice  of  the  scholar  is  heard  above 
the  din  of  life,  earnestly  persuading  men  to  enter  and  walk  therein,  ere 
the  night  of  death  closes  around  them. 

Bulwer  very  truly  said,  “ The  key  to  all  mystery  is  the  desire  to 
know.”  So  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  faculties,  the  desire  to  improve 
is  the  primary  and  efficient  step  in  moral  progression.  He  who  really 
desires  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-man,  has  already  profited  himself.  The 
recipient  is  blessed  by  the  actual  performance  of  the  good  deed,  not 
more,  oftentimes  not  as  much,  as  the  mind  in  which  the  happy  concep- 
tion originated.  “A  fig  tree,”  says  the  Arabian  proverb,  “ by  looking 
upon  a fig  tree,  becometh  fruitful.”  So  the  mind  that  steadfastly  con- 
templates the  truthful  and  the  good,  blossoms  at  last  with  beneficent  acts 
an  hundred  fold.  The  influence  of  such  a mind  spreads  widely,  winning 
many  to  like  deeds.  This  it  is  to  be  in  peace  with  one’s  self,  to  harmo- 
nize with  nature,  and  with  God,  the  author  and  sustainer  of  nature. 

It  is  recorded  of  drowning  men,  who  have  been  rescued  just  as  death 
was  sealing  up  their  senses  forever,  that  as  they  became  insensible,  all 
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the  acts  and  thoughts  of  their  lives  passed  in  review  before  the  mental 
eye.  At  some  time  or  another  you  have  each,  in  consequence  of  an 
accidental  circumstance,  been  able  to  recall  transactions  or  events  which 
seemed  to  have  entirely  passed  away  from  your  mind.  Perhaps  it  has 
occurred  to  you  to  recognize  at  first  sight  in  a natural  landscape  or  a 
painting,  which  you  had  never  seen  before,  something  very  familiar, 
something  with  which  you  are  very  conversant ; or  to  detect  in  a new 
piece  of  information,  something  which  causes  you  to  feel  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair  long  years  anterior.  Is  it  true,  as  has 
been  suggested,*  that  absolute  forgetfulness  is  impossible ; that  every 
thought,  every  desire,  every  mental  process  is  indelibly  stamped  upon 
the  mind  ? Singular  facts  and  instances  tend  to  this  conclusion.  It 
behooves  us  to  be  careful,  then,  for  the  sum  of  these  processes  make  up 
the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  individual,  in  strict  accordance 
with  which  will  be  his  actions  in  this  world.  The  mental  movement  is 
always  the  antecedent  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact.  Thus  human 
life  is  thought  acted ; — the  ideal  objectively  manifested.  The  embodi- 
ment of  thought  constitutes  example,  and  tbe  expanding  wave-circle  of 
example  becomes  a blessing  or  a curse,  as  the  central  thought  was  good 
or  evil.  Let  us  look  to  it,  then,  that  our  thoughts  be  just  and  true, 
honest  and  virtuous,  so  that  our  actions,  guided  by  the  best  and  purest 
light  attainable,  may  indeed  influence  all  for  an  imperishable  good. 
This,  the  Word  commands;  this  nature,  our  outward  self,  urges;  this, 
Plato  teaches,  and  Socrates,  and  Pichte,  and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  the  host  of  good  men  and  true  who  still  live  in  those  written 
thoughts,  that  are  as  lamps  to  our  feet. 

“I  live  to  move,”  said  Sir  J.  Davies,  two  and  a half  centuries  ago. 
These  four  words  are  talismanic ; they  contain  the  successful  secret  of 
the  truly  eminent  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Men  of  character 
are  men  of  power,  and  character  is,  in  truth,  but  will  highly  cultivated 
through  action.  All  power,  as  humanly  manifested,  is  evolved  from 
action,  for  every  act  is  a positive  and  efficient  item  of  knowledge.  Pro- 
gressive “man  in  the  ages,”  is  bound,  Ixion-like,  to  the  ceaseless  wheel 
of  activity.  Earth  had  witnessed  countless  cycles  of  action  before  the 
garden  of  Eden  received  its  first  tenant.  The  life  of  the  globe  was 
then  and  still  is  the  synonym  for  change.  Creation,  development,  de- 
cay, and  death — which  is  but  transition  into  another  state  of  activity — 
fill  up  the  restless  history  of  nature.  Narrowly  inspected,  this  history 
is  seen  to  be  a progressive  one.  Development,  whether  physical  or 
otherwise,  consists  in  action.  Progressive  development  is  therefore  an 
universal  law.  On  the  hills,  “rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,”  it  is 
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stamped  with  a bold  hand ; in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  slumber  its  fossil 
records ; from  the  blue  firmament  sparkle  its  lustrous  witnesses.  Not 
less  obedient  than  the  inorganic,  is  the  organic  world  to  this  law.  By 
it  the  insignificant  grub  is  transformed  into  the  gorgeous  butterfly ; 
through  it  is  accomplished  the  evolution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
germs.  So,  too,  it  would  appear,  the  human  brain  in  the  embryonic 
period  of  transition,  successively  resembles  that  which  characterizes 
each  of  the  well-marked  animal  types  below  it,  terminating,  finally, 
at  the  perfect  form  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs.  The  forest  oak  and 
the  humblest  garden  plant  are  alike  pregnant  with  lessons  of  wisdom. 
Their  budding,  bloom,  and  involution,  or  decay,  are  so  many  silent,  but 
none  the  less  expressive  attestations  to  the  prevalence  of  the  law  under 
consideration.  All  nature  is  alive  and  musical  with  motion.  Action  is, 
indeed,  life  ; inaction,  death.  The  mutations  of  matter  are,  as  they 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  incessant;  the  inorganic  elements  are 
constantly  passing  into  the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
them  up  to  the  animal,  and  this  latter  in  perishing  returns  them  again 
to  the  inorganic  world.  So  the  invisible  circle  of  action  is  complete. 
More  manifest  examples  are  around  us.  See  them  in  the  rapidly  rushing 
river,  in  the  foaming,  bursting  cataract,  in  the  ceaseless,  surging  seas, 
in  the  bending  forest  as  it  is  struck  by  the  storm,  in  the  fluttering  leaves 
as  they  are  toyed  with  by  the  zephyrs,  in  the  constant  trade-winds 
wafting  the  mariner  from  one  continent  to  another,  with  but  little  ex- 
ertion on  his  part,  in  the  raging  typhoons  of  the  eastern  seas,  in  the 
drifting  icebergs  of  the  polar  ocean. 

Young  men,  in  sight  of  this  continuous  and  definite  action,  will  you, 
can  you,  unchecked  of  conscience,  remain  idle  ? Shall  the  harmonic  uni- 
verse appeal  to  you  in  vain  ? Are  you  content 


“ To  be  a jarring  and  a dissonant  thing 
Amidst  the  general  voice  and  minstrelsy  ?” 

COLEKIDGE. 

Why  the  beasts  of  the  field  find  their  chief  enjoyment  in  the  very  exer- 
tion they  make  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Of  you,  their  master, 
with  higher  and  more  ennobling  motives  for  action,  a higher  and  more 
extended  labor  is  required.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  really 
the  friend  of  man  who  makes  him  acquainted  with  his  wants.  The  per- 
ception of  a want  is  the  parent  of  activity,  without  which  men  become 
the  passive  tools  of  all  that  is  active  around  them.  As  far  as  their 
sluggish  wills  are  concerned,  life  is  for  them  an  empty  dream,  a mean- 
ingless game  of  chance.  Where  nature  is  most  lavish  of  her  gifts,  men 
are  least  active.  Less  self-reliant,  less  fit  for  the  exertion  required  by 
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great  occasion,  the  people  of  the  luxurious  tropics  have  always  suc- 
cumbed to  the  men  of  the  temperate  zone.  Egypt,  with  all  her  civili- 
zation, for  a long  time  regarded  with  trembling  dread  the  barbaric 
Scythm,  and  her  monuments  show  how  she  submitted  to  the  rule  of  thir- 
teen Hykshos  kings.  The  civilization  of  the  East,  though  beautiful  and 
expressive  in  many  of  its  forms,  never,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  rose 
above  a sensuous  idealism.  The  less  prolific,  less  facile  middle  latitudes 
of  the  North  have  ever  been  the  arena  of  a truly  spiritual  and  advancing 
civilization.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  army  of  humanity  has 
resumed  its  line  of  march  on  the  same  parallels.  The  scantiness  of 
nature,  making  man  conscious  of  his  wants,  begets  in  him  that  mental 
desire  which  proves  so  strong  an  incentive  not  only  to  physical  but  also 
to  intellectual,  and  through  these  to  moral  activity.  Activity  is,  there- 
fore, a powerful  instrument  in  the  twofold  development  of  man  in  this 
life.  “There  is  no  salvation  for  man,”  said  Fichte,  “until  his  natural 
sluggishness  is  successfully  combated  ; until  he  find  all  his  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  in  activity,  and  in  activity  alone.”  Activity  implies  life 
and  work  to  be  done.  Only  when  the  goal  is  reached,  when  all  error 
has  been  corrected,  all  improvements  made  and  all  deficiencies  supplied, 
comes  eternal  rest.  As  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  animal,  there 
is  an  evident  and  indestructible  tendency  towards  the  assumption  of  the 
most  perfect  form  of  which  the  species  is  capable  ; so  the  true  man  ever 
tends  determinedly  to  assimilate  God,  the  All-Perfect  Type  of  his  being. 
Endless  progression,  perpetual  approximation  towards  perfection  is  a law 
of  our  natures,  by  which  we  are  happily  preserved  from  mental  stagna- 
tion. “ The  intellectual  worth  and  dignity  of  man  are  measured,  not 
by  the  truth  which  he  possesses,  or  fancies  that  he  possesses,  but  by  the 
sincere  and  honest  pains  he  has  taken  to  discover  truth.  This  it  is  that 
invigorates  his  mind ; and  by  exercising  the  mental  springs,  preserves 
them  in  full  activity.  Possession  makes  us  quiet,  indolent,  proud.  If 
the  Deity  held  in  his  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left  only  the 
ever-active  impulse,  the  fond  desire  and  longing  after  truth,  coupled 
with  the  condition  of  constantly  erring,  and  should  offer  me  the  choice; 
I should  humbly  turn  towards  the  left,  and  say.  Father,  give  me  this; 
pure  truth  is  fit  for  thee  alone.”  * 

The  true  enjoyment  of  the  senses  is  in  action,  guided  by  thought. 
The  history  of  every  man,  and  in  fact  all  history,  whether  political  or 
natural,  resolves  itself  into  two  elements — thought  and  deed ; and  these 
are  but  different  modes  of  action.  The  whole  universe,  as  Okenf  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  is  the  spoken,  active  thought  of  God. 

At  no  time  of  life  is  the  capacity  for  action  so  great  as  in  youth. 


* Treviranus-s-Biologie. 


f Pbyaio — Philosopby. 
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Every  young  man  is  a magazine  of  energies  ; energies  of  incalculable 
power  ; dormant  energies  awaiting  the  wakening  finger  of  the  will.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  will  is  the  immediate  governing  law.  Labor  is 
the  school  of  the  will ; hence  that  which  a man  wills  he  achieves,  for 
through  labor  all  things  possible  are  accomplished.  The  budding  spring 
and  fervent  summer  not  more  certainly  prognosticate  the  rich  fruits  of 
autumn,  than  the  well-directed  energy  of  early  manhood  insures  an 
abundant  blessing  in  old  age. 

Labor  is  the  current  coin  of  the  world.  Existing  everywhere,  under 
infinite  guises,  it  possesses  all  things  and  rules  all  things.  It  dispenses 
peace,  plenty,  and  happiness. 


“ It  is  twice  blessed  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ; 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.” 

The  world’s  history  is  its  history.  Nay,  it  was  busy  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  laid.  Its  monuments  of  mind  and  monuments 
of  muscle  are  scattered  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  throughout 
Asia  and  throughout  Europe.  In  the  short  space  of  two  centuries,  it 
has  built  up  our  own  beautiful  republic.  The  herculean  efforts  of  intel- 
lect, the  triumphs  of  art,  and,  the  rising  condition  of  science,  are  its 
proud  results.  I cannot  conceive  of  a more  powerful  kind  of  action 
than  thinking.  It  is,  properly,  the  very  noble  and  masterly  companion 
of  labor.  Never  should  the  two  be  separated ; the  interests  of  each 
alike  forbid  it.  Labor  is  never  so  powerful  as  when  supported  by  intel- 
lect. Ignorant  labor  is  abject  slavery ; educated  labor  is  its  own 
apotheosis.  Always  regard  thinking  and  working  as  the  inseparable 
and  only  honorable  elements  of  success ; as  such,  rely  upon  them,  and 
they  will  not  deceive  you.  To  act  well  and  efficiently,  it  is  necessary 
to  think  well ; for  thinking  begets  clear  notions  of  principles,  without 
which  not  much  improvement  could  be  made,  either  in  mechanical  skill 
or  mental  exertion.  Thinking  increases  the  capacities  of  both  brain 
and  arm.  How  often  is  a simple  isolated  thought  of  one  mind  carried, 
years  after  its  conception,  to  unknown  lengths  by  another  ? To  how 
many  thousands  of  hands  have  the  thoughts  of  a Watt  or  an  Arkwright 
given  employment  ? 

The  object  of  all  education  is  to  fit  men  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
life.  The  accomplishment  of  these  duties  requires  constant  thinking. 
Habits  of  persevering  thought,  therefore,  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
education.  Wisdom  lies  in  the  application  of  knowledge.  It  is  more 
difficult  properly  to  digest  and  apply  knowledge,  in  the  constantly- 
occurring  emergencies  of  active  life,  than  to  obtain  it.  Much  know- 
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ledge,  without  thought,  is  like  an  overloaded  stomach  without  digestive 
power.  He  who  eats  much  and  exercises  but  little,  is  in  bodily  danger. 
It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body ; a mental  surfeit  may  induce  a 
mental  apoplexy.  Locke  spake  wisely,  when  he  said,  “ So  much  as  we 
ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men’s  opi- 
nions in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though 
they  happen  to  be  true.”  “ Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy  money, 
though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  it  was  received,  will  be  but 
leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.”*  Be  more  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  think  than  luliat  to  think.  The  former  is  the  living  soul  of  the 
latter,  moulding  it  into  useful  form  and  size.  The  intellectual  giants  of 
history  lived  by  the  first, — the  mouldy  book-worms  of  the  closet  are  the 
votaries  of  the  second. 

I wish  not  to  be  misunderstood ; our  indebtedness  to  books  is  too 
great  for  me  to  depreciate  them.  On  the  contrary,  I entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  books,  as  for  all  the  appliances  of  study.  “ The 
images  of  men’s  wits  and  knowledge  remain  in  them,  exempted  from 
the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are 
they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their 
seed  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and 
opinions  in  succeeding  ages.”t  From  them,  I learn  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  the  thoughts,  and  actions  of  the  past.  They  are  true  aids  to  re- 
flection. Within  their  silent  leaves  is  contained  the  experience  of  past 
men,  gathered  with  much  patient  industry  and  toil,  and  spread  out 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  present,  that  they  may  the  better  cope  with 
the  work  that  lies  before  them  in  the  future.  Silently,  but  with  ear- 
nestness, they  counsel  me;  boldly,  but  with  justice,  they  rebuke  my 
errors.  Never  weary  of  teaching,  they  pour  into  my  ear,  in  the  quiet 
watches  of  the  night,  the  precepts  of  learning.  They  comfort  me,  and 
teach  me  happiness  and  contentment. 

“0  books!  ye  monuments  of  mind,  concrete  wisdom  of  the  wisest: 

Sweet  solaces  of  daily  life  ; proofs  and  results  of  immortality  ; 

Trees  yielding  all  fruits,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ; 

Groves  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  eat,  nor  fear  a flaming  sword ; 

Gentle  comrades,  kind  advisers ; friends,  comforts,  treasures ; 

Helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues  ; who  can  weigh  your  worth  ?”J 

Attentively  consider  this  matter,  and  you  will  perceive  that  all  these 
are  so  many  gifts,  facts,  implements,  if  you  will,  requiring  employment. 

* Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  Book  I. 

f Bacon — Essay  on  Advancement  of  Learning. 

J Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy. 
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They  ai'e  good  seed  planted ; but  if  the  sun  hide  his  face,  and  the  rain 
withhold  itself  in  the  overhanging  cloud,  they  spring  not  up.  So  the 
knowledge  of  books  will  remain  a sleeping  burden  in  the  mind,  if  they 
become  not  the  subjects  of  reflection  and  action.  Of  course  every 
item  of  information,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  has  an  absolute  and  positive 
value  of  itself,  but  it  is  furthermore  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  excellence  of  its  use.  It  is  incumbent  upon  you,  therefore,  to  use, 
love,  and  reverence  books  for  the  truthful  facts  they  contain ; but  still 
more  must  you  be  obedient  to  the  active  thought  by  means  of  which 
these  facts  are  transformed  into  living  working  efficiencies.  Read 
much  and  read  often,  therefore,  but  think  more ; thus  you  will  have 
the  less  to  unlearn  in  your  journey  through  life.  Committing  to 
memory  the  opinions  of  others  appears  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the 
schools.  The  mind  of  the  student  is  filled  with  theories,  facts,  authori- 
ties, and  precedents.  Confident  of  success  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
world,  his  astonishment  is  very  profound  at  the  repeated  failures  and 
uncertainties  he  is  compelled  to  encounter.  After  many  chagrins  he 
begins  to  learn  the  art  of  thinking,  an  art  with  which  he  should  have 
been  somewhat  familiar  ere  the  college  doors  had  closed  against  him. 
This  is  a lamentable  evil.  How  many  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
bitter  results  of  such  erroneous  discipline.  From  some  unaccountable 
cause  in  the  long  list  of  professorships  of  which  our  educational  insti- 
tutions fondly  boast,  the  professorship  of  Thinking  can  find  no  place. 
Such  a professorship  must  be  created.  The  importunities  and  dangers 
of  the  times  require  it;  the  expansive  destiny  of  the  country  demands 
it.  An  American  without  self-dependent  habits  of  thought  is  a paro- 
died freeman.  With  no ’fixed  principles  he  is  always  as  the  times  are. 
He  is  as  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of  superstition,  as  to  follow  the 
persuasions  of  wisdom.  A broken  reed  is  he  in  the  moment  of  trial,  a 
palsied  arm  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  is  a terrible  thing  for  any  man 
implicitly  to  yield  up  his  judgment  into  the  hands  of  another.  Take 
care,  then,  lest  in  “prospecting”  among  books  for  the  golden  grains  of 
truth,  you  are  not  subjected  to  the  fever  of  blind  authority — of  obe- 
dience to  the  infallibility  of  the  writers  of  books.  Wash  out  the  gold 
with  the  “ rocker”  of  thought.  Think  always  and  upon  all  things. 
Thinking  is  life  to  the  mind,  and  health  to  the  soul.  And  after  all  I 
would  have  you  ponder  the  words  of  Wolfgang  Menzel:  “It  is  only 
single  chords  that  are  struck  when  you  read  a book ; the  infinite  har- 
mony which  slumbers  in  your  life,  as  in  the  life  of  all,  no  book  has  yet 
entirely  caught.  Never,  therefore,  hope  to  find  in  these  note-books  the 
key  to  all  the  tones  of  life,  and  busy  not  yourself  too  much  in  the 
school-rooms ; but  rather  willingly  and  often  let  your  inward  .^olian 
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harp  be  moved  freely  and  naturally,  gently  and  stormily,  by  the  fresh 
breeze  of  life.” 

You  have  each  chosen  a vocation  as  the  chief  business  of  life.  Have 
you  considered  that  life-task  well ; its  nature,  tendencies,  and  power  ? 
Have  you  conceived  the  true  idea  of  life,  and  will  you  act  in  consonance 
therewith  ? It  is  well — your  own  soul  will  reward  you.  Virtuous  action 
is  self-remunerative.  Have  you  measured  life  against  gold  ? Is  the 
“ almighty  dollar”  the  alpha  and  omega  of  your  existence  ? Do  you 
believe,  with  Byron,  that  “ cash  is  virtue.”  Very  certainly  you  will 
reap  the  fruit  thereof — the  Dead  Sea’s  fruit  of  ashes.  Feel  that  your 
vocation  is  indeed  a “calling,”  a summons  from  God  to  the  performance 
of  certain  acts  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  you  will  do  credit  to  that 
calling,  and  render  it  as  expansive  for  practical  good  as  the  faculties 
given  you  will  permit.  If  we  rest  content  that  the  vocation  should 
dignify  the  man,  then  are  we  false  to  ourselves  ; then  are  we  untrue  to 
the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; then  have  we  lost  sight  of  our  mission 
on  earth;  then  do  we  exalt  opportunity  over  will ; the  mere  instrument 
or  passive  means  of  doing  good,  over  the  active,  beneficent  thought 
which  gives  vitality  to  the  dead  material. 

Division  of  labor  has  assigned  us  different  pursuits.  Yet  by  reason 
of  the  all-pervading  ideal,  our  pursuit  is  one  and  indivisible.  The 
moment  we  lose  sight  of  the  material  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
man  physical — its  counterpart — on  the  other,  and  direct  the  eye  of 
thought  to  that  grand  focus,  that  ideal  life  which  is  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  soul,  that  moment  we  begin  to  approach  each  other  like  the 
figures  in  a stereoscope,  coalescing  into  one  solid  actual  mind, — which  is 
Soul  Reasoning, — and  thus  from  this  high,  glorious,  and  rigidly  severe 
stand-point,  at  once  the  theme  and  guide  of  the  scholar-life,  we  obtain 
that  only  view  of  God,  and  nature,  and  man,  and  man’s  duty  in  this 
life,  which  enables  us  to  work  out  truly  the  duties  allotted  us  by  the 
Supreme  Master. 

Deem  it  a privilege  to  work,  and  you  will  overcome  all  adversities, 
making  each  conquered  obstacle  an  auxiliary  in  the  succeeding  conflict. 
Wait  not  for  opportunities.  Waiting  is  never  without  danger.  “ He 
that  considereth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap.”  Rather  carve  out  opportunities  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  station.  Your  destiny  is  very  much  in  your  own 
hands,  to  be  determined  by  your  own  freewilling  power.  The  Will  is  the 
master,  and  when  the  master  speaks,  already  the  work  is  half  done. 
Horace  reveals  the  whole  secret  of  Roman  greatness  in  a line, 

“Nil  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.” 

Let  it  be  your  guiding  motto.  You  will  reap  if  you  work  and  faint 
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not.  Work,  then,  without  haste,  but  without  rest.  Work  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  undying  interests ; work  for  your  country’s  sake — your 
country,  which  is  free  only  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  its  citizens, 
which  is  strong  just  in  proportion  to  their  morality,  which  is  enduring 
just  in  proportion  to  the  unsectarian  oneness  of  their  Christianity. 
Strive  to  extend  the  republic  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  learning  in  this 
life.  Strive  always 

“ To  run 

The  great  career  of  honor,  to  exalt 
Your  generous  aim  to  all  divinest  deeds, 

To  chase  Q&ch  partial  purpose  from  your  breast, 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  your  course  unfaltering,  -while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  you  to  your  last  reward, 

The  applauding  smile  of  heaven.” 

Addison. 


